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Art. 111. — An Account of the Jiatta Race in Sumatra, by Captain 
James Low, CM. 11. A. S. &c. &c. 

Head \8th May, 1833. 

The following description of the appearance and customs of the Battas 
in the island of Palo Pcrcha, or Sumatra, lias been drawn from 
authentic sources, 1 and may perhaps prove acceptable to the Society. 

The features of the Batta tribes are particularized by an uncommonly 
straight mouth. They are not very regular, but their expression is 
rather pleasing than otherwise. This hist may gain too in the eon- 
Imsl it presents to the idea previously formed in the mind of an 
observer, of a savage — a devourer of his own species. 

Their dress has been well and justly described by Maksden. 2 Those 
chiefs who can afford it wear very fine blue turbans or daytas, and 
sashes of silk called chendei, while the common people rest contented 
with nature's rawest manufacture, a wisp of straw or a piece of the 
bark of a tree. They manufacture, however, a coarse kind of cotton 
cloth in some districts; and in the country of Ankohto, to the south- 
ward of Tappanuly, considerable ingenuity is shewn, and taste dis- 
played, in the dying of the thread of various colours, and in wearing 
it. The lower edge of the cloth is ornamented with a Vandyke fringe 
of variegated beads. The Ihanipal sirih, or betel pouch, is prettily 
worked with straw, and curiously ornamented with beads. It is shut 
by a cover lapping over like that, of a pocket-book, and to the extre- 
mity of this is suspended a siring of beads of various sizes and colours 
ending in a small bell. Their tobacco-pipe is a brass tube about three 
feet long, curiously engraved, and having an ornamented brass bowl 
and stopper connected by a small chain. The chiefs wear bracelets 
of kemu. shells, or of assti, 3 around their arms above the elbow, and 
ear-rings or car-drops made of a debased gold. The more than semi- 
barbarity of the Battas displays itself in the little attention they pay 
to the women. The dress of the latter, when poor, consists of only :i 
coarse cloth tied or drawn light round the body under the arms, and 
not. reaching below the knees. The richer classes of females wear 
vests made of Ankohto cloth. A kampong or village generally 
contains from one thousand to two thousand inhabitants of all ages. 

1 Heports l>y Mr. PiiiNci: of tlic late Ucncoolcn Civil Service, by the late Major 
(Iannino, as obtained from residents in .Sumatra, and by various travellers, nunc 
of which, it is believed, have ever been published. ■ These accounts have been lopped 
where too redundant, and compressed as much as possible. 

2 History of Sumatra. ' The seed of a shrub or tree. 
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The houses of the interior are substantially built of plank, and the 
walls are often curiously ornamented with carved work and inlaid 
with iju (auau, or boras.ius gumutus of Mahrdbn) in its raw state. 
These houses, which are all erected on piles, are sometimes found to 
be one hundred feet long without any divisions. In one of these will 
often be found not only n single family, but. as many persons- con- 
nected with it as can agree to live together, and for whom there may 
be sullicieut room. The entrance is in the centre from underneath, 
and by a ladder which is drawn up at night. The four walls of the 
house are furnished with large windows. The buildings or houses of 
the Dallas who live near the sea are miserably constructed. A Malta 
village is generally very dirty, and, in rainy weather, more resembles 
a biitiulo pen than human habitations. Underneath each house may 
be found the hogs and cattle of its owner, and the tilth thereby 
created is rarely removed. Each Immpong, during time of war, is 
enclosed by a parapet of earth about four feet high, and is further 
defended beyond this by two or even three strong fences of split 
camphor-trees, the tops of which are on a level with the windows of 
the houses within. Platforms are raised inside of these works, from 
which the people fire when besieged. Heyond nil is a strong abbat.is 
of thorny shrubs, amongst and beyond which are stuck numbers of 
ranjovvs or chctuivx rlcfrizc. The approach to this stockade is nar- 
row, and on each side is a platform Hanked by thorny shrubs, to pro- 
tect llioso who guard it. The gate is strong, and it is closed when 
required by timbers wedged against it. 

The chief occupation of every member of a family is agriculture. 
The low grounds are ploughed for cultivation, but the high grounds 
are simply cleared of their wood. The rice cultivation is doubtless 
the most important. They raise besides tobacco for their own con- 
sumption. It is of an inferior quality, and is smoked in its green 
state. Sometimes it is prepared by shredding it, as is the practice in 
Java. The women are the weavers of cloth. 

The benzoin- and camphor- trees constitute part of the wealth of 
those tribes, which either cultivate them or search for them in the 
forest . 

The seeds of the benzoin-tree are nearly round 1 and itbniil. the 
size of a nutmeg. They are generally planted in a regular manner, 
in ground cleared for the purpose. Occasionally, however, the seeds 
are sown promiscuously, and in this case the produce is of an inferior 
quality. The tree, if planted in a congenial soil, is expected to attain 
to maturity in four or live years. All benzoin -trees yield the gum, 

1 Mr. PniKtT.'s ncriiuiit, M'lit to C *;• j>l ;■ • ■■ Canninc. 
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but the (|iiality mainly depends on the care taken of the plant, in its 
infancy. During the early periods of its growth, it requires as much 
attention as the pepper or eollce-plant does. If neglected, the pro- 
duce will not repay the expense of collecting it. 

Incisions are made in the hark after the fourth year, and after a 
lapse often days the gum exudes gradually. It is not removed until 
about three months afterwards, when other incisions are made. This 
process is often carried on at similar intervals of time for four succes- 
sive periods, alter which the tree becomes exhausted and generally 
dies. The gum always decreases in quantity and quality after each 
incision. The average produce of a tree, on the first collection of gum, 
is about \)j lbs. weight. ' 

This tree is found to thrive best when planted beyond the influence 
of the sea-breeze. It is, therefore, cultivated at the foot of the first 
range of hills, and a rich black soil is preferred for it. It is the pro- 
duce of the first harvest only which suits the European market. This, 
which is called pahrong by the natives, and " head" by Kuropeans, 
is nearly white, and quite lice from particles of bark. The other sort* 
are all mixed, and sold in India under the terms " India head and 
belly." The tree rises to the height of seventy or eighty feet. 

The camphor-tree grows spontaneously in the forests, and is to he 
found in abundance from the back of Ayer Bongcy to as far north as 
Ijnkougou, a distance of 2/iO miles, It. affects the sea-coast, and is 
therefore found to be scarce on the eastward of the range of hills. It 
may be classed amongst the tallest and largest trees which adorn this 
magnificent island. Seven feet in diameter is for it by no means 
uncommon. Before it attains to such dimensions its' age is con- 
jectured to be at least sixty years,* but it produces camphor at a 
much earlier stage of its growth, even when it. does not exceed two 
feet in diameter. 

If is believed, that the tree which yields camphor-oil and that which 
produces camphor are one and the same; and that were the oil not 
drained from a tree, it would produce the concrete camphor, which is 
the last stage of the juice. The natives have no certain means for 

1 0(iimI benzoin is valued hi the Hasten! market fit about half n dollar per ciiisv, 
or 1J His. ; so tluil tlin produce from one aero, reckoning that forty trees have Iwn 
planted on it, may average nliont fifty Spanish dollars for the four liai vests— a sum 
inadeijiiate to pay the expenses of eiillivaliim (where wages are given) and insure 
any rent. 

8 The rapidity with which forest-trees under the tropics attain to matin i'v is 
great) hut this acceleration, so unknown in cold latitudes, is attended with tin's defect 

most of the largest trees nre hollow, and when wounded deeply, a thick watery 

liquid pours itself out, which often resemble* blood in colour. 
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ascertaining tlic trees which contain this crystallized camphor. But 
if the foregoing remarks be/correct, it ought to be found in the old 
decs. Both products are found occupying cavities in the heart of the 
tree. Sometimes these cavities are merely filled with pith. The cavi- 
ties rarely exceed one foot and a half in length, and they are found at 
uncertain distances within the trunk of the tree. To extract the oil, n 
deep incision with a small axe is made in the trunk, at about fourteen 
or eighteen feet from the ground. When this incision has nearly reached 
the heart, a small aperture is made, and the oil, should there be any, 
instantly gushes out, and is collected in vessels made from the Imtnbus. 

The camphor is procured from the tree at nearly the same height 
from the ground as the oil is ; but before the searcher finds a tree, 
yielding camphor, he will frequently wound hundreds. When suc- 
cessful, he cuts up the trunk into logs, which having split, the cam- 
phor is extracted from the centre. The produce of the middle-sized 
trees averages about eight China catties, or nearly eleven pounds ; and 
of those of full growth double that quantity. 

The trees which may have been wounded and left standing often 
produce an inferior kind of camphor within a period of eight years 
afterwards. 

The pure camphor is termed sc-tontong ; the impure, ityar. 1 The 
l?attns manufacture their gunpowder, the country yielding sulphur and 
saltpetre in abundance ; but the gunpowder is coarse. 

Like most, primitive people, the Hattas have a knowledge of the 
cllicacy of many shrubs, herbs, and roots, in curing diseases and 
wounds ; and they are very expert in the selection and administering 
of poisons, from those of the most deadly nature, to others not violent 
at first, but of equally destructive effect in the end. The victim of 
revenge soon becomes sensible of bis situation, the more intolerably 
painful, since he continues to drag out his miserable life to the hourly 
gratification of his implacable but concealed enemy. Soarn, aChine.se 
medicine or drug, is the only supposed antidote to these poisons ; but 
it is very scarce and high-priced. 8 

1 " Tin's account agrees with (lint given in AIaiisiien's Sumatra, .'Id edition, 
|i. Mil, Imt differs in ninny pin tlenhirs from the description of tlie camphor-tree anil 
lis produce in the 2d edit, p. 120. Air. 1'iiince assures me tluit every information 

lie tins heen able to collect confirms the iiceuriicy or the present statement." Note 

lit/ Captain Cassiko, 

5 Major Caknivo doubted the existence of these flow poisons, without assign- 
ing n rcnsoii. It is, however, very easy to suppose tlint the effects nttrilmtcd to 
them may he merely those which would follow the shock given to the constitution 
by the action of any poisonous drug on the coats of the stninacli. And as super- 
Mitloii and fear arc found to produce most melancholy effects on tho minds of the 
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The Battas, with wliom the people of the Company's settlement to 
the northward' have communication, arc a faithless, litigious, vindic- 
tive, and obstinate race, and without a single virtue. 8 A dispute 
about something not worth ten dollars is often sufficient to set two 
kampongs, or two districts, at war with eacli other ; although, in such 
a case, it is more the determination of each party not to yield the 
point of honour, than the value of the object to be gained, which 
urges them to decide it by arms. A war so begun will be carried 
on for years, unless some neutral tribe interferes to mediate a peace. 
The Baltas can only be kept to their engagements by fear of punish- 
ment. Before a war fairly breaks out, a cunning chief will frequently 
contrive to be bribed by all parties, carefully concealing his personal 
bias until a lit opportunity occurs. 

The Battas carry their revenge to such a height, that they eat their 
prisoners of war when much exasperated, cither by an attempt made 
to burn a kampong, or on account of the importance attached by 
them to the point disputed. Foiled in an open attempt to destroy 
their enemies, they try poison. Their independence, or rather obsti- 
nacy, is displayed by the k6lis of their tribes, who may have been hired 
to labour in the Company's territory. These will only work when it 
pleases them; so that the unloading of a cargo of salt, or other mer- 
chandise, with despatch, depends entirely on their good humour ; and 
if nu example be made by punishing those who stop work, the te- 
uiaiudcr instantly escape to the interior, and their employer has no 
recourse against them. 3 The Rajas have no authority to coerce them ; 
and the employer can only indemnify himself by cutting their wages, 



natives of the Hast, we may attribute inaiiy of the effects above alluded to to tlio 
workings of the imagination. The drug sooru is termed by the Chinese snni/ ; 
also nyecn sen, or tiyccn sony. The sum of 1 00 So. dollars lias been paid for a 
stick of it only four inches long. It is monopolised in China by the highest 
classes. Its virtues, like many oilier medicinal drugs highly prized in China, arc, 
no doubt, chiefly imaginary. It is directed to he cut with a brass knife. A Chinese 
ncnuaints me that it grows in the upper provinces of China, affecting a cold climate. 
The Chinese consider it a universal specific, and highly restorative. It is known 
to the Malays under the term sooh, and to the Siamese by that of Som. 

1 This was before Hciicoolcn was given up. 

5 This appears to he a very hasty assertion of Capt. Cankimo, from inhumation 
given to him. If y his own shewing, the Rattan have attained to a stage of sneial 
existence which could not long endure unless its fabric was propped by some sturdy 
if not refined virtues. The frequency, or even the barbarity of their wars, afford 
unfortunately no proofs cither of unmitigated barbarism, or unredeemed vices and 
errors. 

1 It is pretty much the same all the world over ; and it is probable that arbitrary 
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all which, as they have gained their point, they resign without grum- 
bling. They then take their revenge by refusing to work on any 
future occasion. 1 

The authority of a 13atta chief is hereditary, descending to his son 
or brother; but neither can maintain it if deficient in ability to sway 
the minds of the people. The right of a chief to the country lie rules 
is rarely disputed ; but if he be not prompt to resent insult to his 
tribe — to take advantage of an enemy's weakness, and of the cre- 
dulity of his own people — if he be not endowed with fluency of 
speech, and be not fertile in argument, and if he cannot exhibit 
bravery in war and recklessness in rapine, he will have but few ad- 
herents. The latter require from him protection in their agricultural 
pursuits during peaceful times, and that he should lead them to vic- 
tory in war. Every village has its magazine of matchlocks; and as 
they are well supplied with powder and ball of their own manufac- 
turing, they, by frequently practising at a mark, become expert 
marksmen. 

Should the chief and his adherents at any time unanimously re- 
solve on war in the presence of the assembled people — their public 
discussions requiring this publicity — then presents and despatches 
arc sent off to other chiefs to gain their aid, or lo insure their neu- 
tralitv. These chiefs having sent replies, each collects his people, 
and having feasted them with bulla In llesh, the cause of the war is 
lomllv proclaimed, accompanied by the music or noise of drums, 
nones, and lifes, and by ceremonies deprecative of the wrath of evil 
spirits. Every member of the confederacy next hinds himself by oath 
to be true to it ; and this oath he confirms by tasting the, buffalo-flesh. 
Filially, Ihe declaration of war is publicly announced to the enemy in 
the following manner : — 

A wooden representation of a human countenance, from which are 
suspended a baiiibu, and a placard of the cause of the war, is lixed 
on a post, and set on the road leading to the enemy's kampong. A 
matchlock is then fired to draw the attention of the latter lo Ihe 
spot, which in the mean lime the parly which set up the post have 
quitted.'-' 

After this declaration of war, each party sends out detachments to 

punishments aggravated tin* evils rom|iliiiiH'il of. Their good linnioiir hail heller 
have hem consulted instead of resorting to compulsion, where the right to compel 
does not seem to have, existed. 

1 Hy proper management, their oustlnacy was siihscqiicntlv overcome. 

'•' Is not this ii virtue (riVr p. 17), not to iilliu-k a defenceless enemy treacherously '; 
Would an American savage act so magnanimously ? 
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harass the other — to seize on stragglers, and shoot the husbandman 
while at work in his field; for it is not the object of the parties to 
bring on a pitched battle, but to destroy by stratagem. 

Daybreak is generally preferred for an attack on a town or vil- 
lage ; indeed, this time appears to be always chosen from some 
superstitious motive. 1 

In addition (observes Capt. Canning) to these circumstances 
communicated to me by Mr. Piunci., he has also given me informa- 
tion regarding the Batta practice of eating prisoners taken by them in 
war — a fact which was long doubted. While Mr. P. resided at Tap- 
panully, and in the heart of (he Haifa country, ho made most minute 
inquiries on this subject, all of which, he observes, tended not only 
fully to corroborate the existence of the practice, but to prove that it 
is much more frequent than is generally supposed, while the details 
are more revolting than Mr. Mahsim'.n has described them to be. 
Mr. Prince put the following questions to a native Batta chief—one 
selected indiscriminately from amongst an assembly of chiefs collected 
on some particular occasion, at the house of the officiating resident of 
Tappauully. The replies to these questions are also given : 

Question. — I understand that the custom of eating prisoners taken 
in war, and malefactors convicted of certain crimes, is prevalent in 
the Batta country : were you ever personally present at. such a 
repast ? 

Answer. — The custom is prevalent throughout the Batta country, 
and I have witnessed it on more than one occasion. 

Question. — Describe what takes place on such an occasion. 

Answer. — Three posts are fixed in the ground : to the middle one 
the body of the prisoner or criminal is fastened ; his arms and legs are 
extended to the two others [the narrator and other chiefs present hero 
simultaneously made the figure of a St. Andrew's cross with their 
arms and legs]; and, on a signal being given, those persons entitled 
to share in the feast rush on him — some with hatchets and knives, 
others with their nails and teeth, and thus cut and tear him to pieces 
in a few minutes. And I have seen some so keen and greedy, thai, 
they have during this repast wounded each other's hands. A mixture 
of lime-juice and salt and chilli, prepared in the shell of a cocoa-nul, is 
always at hand on such occasions; and in this many dip the flesh 
before eating it. When the flesh is consumed the bones arc divided ; 
and many continue gnawing at these until not a particle of flesh 
remains on them. 

1 A mutant nnclcrstainlini; of convenience, or originally of humanity even, ivould 
.seem liesl to aeronnt for this virtue in war. 
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Question. — Then, the prisoners arc not first put to death, but 
devoured piecemeal? 

Answer. — The first wounds he receives arc from the hatchets, 
knives, and teeth ' of the assailants ; but these are so numerous, that 
they cause almost immediate death. 

During this conference, Mr. Prince observes, it was remarkable 
that, more than once, when this chief proceeded to reply to my ques- 
tions, the others at the same instant joined in assent to what he had 
said ; so that we can scarcely doubt that such horrid scenes were 
quite familiar to them all. 

.I.uir.s T.ow, 
I'roeiiicc ll'rlletley, Prince of Wales' Islam!, Cftl.lt. AS. 

August 1, 11132. 

1 It is nut very piolmlilc tlint nny ono would use his teeth or nails while hatchets 
iiml knives were flourishing ahnnt the victim. 



